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Tail Setting Again 


Stow HORSE fanciers throughout the Commonwealth 
are once again exerting pressure to emasculate the law that now 
prohibits the showing or exhibiting of horses whose tails have been 
set or docked. 


The original law was passed in 1934, almost solely through the 
efforts of our Society and we shall vigorously protest any measure 
to defeat its purpose. We maintain our stand that the artificial 


setting of a horse’s tail is cruel and we shall continue to oppose 
such practice. 


At the present time, bills (Senate No. 2 and Senate No. 142) 
have been introduced by Donald W. Nicholson and (House No. 
409) by Joseph M. Roach. These bills have the same goal in mind, 
namely the nullification of that part of the law which prohibits 
the exhibition of horses with set tails. 3 


Our readers should understand, however, that that portion of 
the original law which specifically prohibits the setting of horses’ 
tails in Massachusetts will not be effected even though Section 79B, 
relating to the exhibition of such horses, is repealed. 


Nevertheless, we urge all of our friends and supporters to write 
their representatives in the State Legislature and ask that this law 
be neither amended nor repealed. 


As it stands, the legislation prohibiting the showing of horses 
with set tails seeks to discourage a practice which is solely one of 
style and has no practical purpose whatsoever. ‘Tail setting not 
only deprives the animal of its natural beauty, but also of its 
defense against biting insects. To permit them to be exhibited at 
horse shows will only encourage this cruel practice. 


E. H. H. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Rescue 


Notified that a dog was frozen in the 
ice of the Chicopee River about 300 feet 
from shore and crying, our officer and 
an attendant went to the scene and found 
that 21-year-old Edward Canyre had ob- 
tained a boat and attempted to go to the 
rescue, but was unable to accomplish it 
alone. 

Our agent called him in to shore and 
went out with him. While the lad cut 
the ice with an axe, our officer pushed the 
boat through and in about an hour 
reached the marooned animal. The dog’s 
head was up over the frozen ice and the 
animal was alive when the rescue party 
arrived. 

A rope was snared around him and he 
was pulled into the boat. Says the agent, 
“He was a mongrel shepherd about three 
years old and it was a sight to see him 
lick at our hands after we had him in 
the boat.” 


SG 


The scene was witnessed by a large 
crowd on the shore who helped the party 
into the shore. The dog was taken to 
society headquarters, where he was taken 
care of until the owner claimed him. 


Cockfighting 

On complaint that cockfighting was 
taking place, our agent investigated and 
found a cock pit in the cellar of the de- 
fendant’s barn and two dead game cocks. 
Various other impedimenta used in cock- 
fighting were also in evidence. 

As our agent, accompanied by a local 
police officer and State Police officer, ap- 
proached the barn, they found two men 
with burlap bags in their hands contain- 
ing game cocks. Two more game cocks 
were found in a car and one man had 
two sets of spurs in his pocket. 

All those apprehended were arraigned 
in court and, when the case was brought 
up, were fined $100 each. The case was 
appealed for further hearings and bail 
was set at $200. On the appeal, the de- 
fendants were found guilty, but the fine 
was reduced to $25 each. 


“Dandy,” Fein adic pi of Efrem Kurtz, conductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra, plays an informal piano duet with his master. 
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Here and There 


Wainwright’s Prayer 


ENERAL Jonathan Wainwright, 

hero of Corregidor, wrote the fol- 
lowing prayer which we heartily com- 
mend to our readers: 

“O God, our Father, today we give 
Thee thanks for the things we take for 
granted, for freedom, for security of 
life, for food and shelter and the presence 
of loved ones. We thank Thee that men 
long denied these blessings have through 
sacrifice and pain once more attained 
them. 

“We thank Thee that once again men 
may have hope, opportunity to work and 
plan for a better future, a chance to se- 
cure peace and an ampler life for them- 
selves and their children. 

“Keep us humble in the day of victory, 
make us wise in the presence of great 
problems, strong and brave in face of 
any danger, and sympathetic and gener- 
ous as we face the appalling need of a 
war-torn world. 

“In gratitude for all those who paid 
the price of victory we now ask Thy 
guidance as we dedicate ourselves to that 
cause for which they gave their last 
whole measure of devotion. Lord of 
Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget! 
Amen.” 


EVERAL months ago we printed an 

editorial entitled “What of Tomor- 
row?”, pointing out that because of the 
present tax program, the question of 
financing charitable organizations be- 
comes a serious matter. 

Reader A. Wayland Budge, of Way- 
land, Massachusetts, replied to this in 
such a direct and humorous manner that 
we thought it would be worth passing on 
to our other friends. Here is what he 
said: 

“Anent page 203 of Our Dumb Animals 
—Elementary, my dear Watson. Simply 
send an annual subscription while living 
to the S. P. C. A. and the Animal Hos- 
pital.” 


Many heroic champions of ill-treated 
and suffering animals, who meet discour- 
agement by the indifference of those 
whose influence would count for so much, 
are often tempted to cry with Victor 
Hugo’s Gwynplaine in his plea before the 
House of Lords, ““My Lords, I am an ad- 
vocate pleading a cause that is lost, but 
that cause God will gain on appeal.” 


It is a rare thing in Massachusetts for 
anyone to be convicted of cruelty by our 
Society who has come out of our public 
schools in which now for sixty-two years 
our Band of Mercy work has been carried 
on. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Practical 


Joker 


By MYRTLE S. NORDE 


Pack rats about the entrance to their nest. 


HE practical joker is usually the 

fellow with a sharp wit and some- 
times a not very charming sense of 
humor and is, therefore, seldom appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries. 

Even in the animal kingdom, there is 
the practical joker. The little pack rat 
holds the distinction, and his pranks, too, 
are deprecated. His jokes on mankind 
are sometimes anything but funny. How- 
ever, despite his reputation, his mental 
capacity is a credit to the mouse and 
rat family. 

This brownish gray creature loves to 
sneak into people’s houses, trade the 
family jewels for dried twigs and cause 
endless confusion. Records show that a 
pair of these rats, in one night, diligently 
swapped thirty-seven ears of corn for 
thirty-seven small stones. 

In western mining towns, the tale of 
the pack rat and “Cappy” Rodigruz is 
told to every discouraged prospector who 
has discovered that “pay dirt” often 
doesn’t pay. 

Old Cappy, after sinking his fortune 
in a mine shaft and failing to find gold, 
was about to relinquish his beloved drift 
and cabin to the pack rats. By chance, 
he had spilled the last bit of flour on the 
table where he left the remains of his 
hardtack and cheese before he retired 
that final evening. 


Next morning, the cheese had disap- 
peared. In its place lay a gold nugget. 
Cappy was speechless with joy over this 
sudden change in fortune. The rats had 
left a visible white flour trail which led 
directly to the deposit of gold. His years 
of hard work had been repaid and his 
life savings were many times doubled. 
Cappy Rodigruz had only the pack rats 
to thank. 

Whether the story has any basis of 
fact is questionable, but it is a good il- 
lustration of a pack rat’s prank. Seldom 
does this creature take anything without 
leaving something in its place. Bright 
objects fascinate it and the animal will 
work tirelessly to obtain them. 

Its body is eight or nine inches long; 
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Frisky Has a Nightmare .. . 


NEVER heard of a cat having night- 

mares, but I think mine did last night. 
She was sleeping soundly on my bed when 
she gave a startled jerk, and woke up, 
leaping a foot, and showing fear. 

I sat up to watch her in the dim light. 
She sprang back at the slightest move- 
ment of the bedclothes. When I reached 
to touch her she jumped in fright, from 
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the bed, turning to watch as though ex- 
pecting something to come after her. 

After turning on the light, I smoothed 
out the suspicious bumps and wrinkles, 
and picked her up. She was nervous and 
jumpy, kept her eyes riveted on the bed- 
clothes. I talked soothingly, stroked 
her, and slowly sat down on the bed. 

I’d reach out and smooth the quilts, 


its round bushy tail about six. Known 
also as the wood or mountain rat, it 
prefers the shelter of an old building to 
nest in, although if necessary it will build 
its den among rocks. Its house is two 
or three feet high, made of twigs, leaves, 
bark and grasses, lined with bright bits 
of string, clothing or other soft ma- 
terial. Usually classed as a nuisance by 
mankind, it is really harmless unless at- 
tacked. Its only truly offensive quality 
is its musky odor. 

Nocturnal in habit, the pack rat is dif- 
ficult to observe. However, his absurd 
doings, so evident in the daylight, could 
not be mistaken by anyone even slightly 
acquainted with the amusing pranks of 
this practical joker. 


e By VIRGINIA E. SMITH 


to show her everything was all right. 
Soon she stepped cautiously from my 
lap, sniffing along the way, going over 
the bed, watchful, suspicious. 

Finally, she seemed satisfied. Her 
dream enemy was gone. Likewise, her 
tenseness. She sat for a while, con- 
templating, then curled up once more, 
and slept quietly until morning. 
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Referring to Cats 


By JOHN H. SPICER 


O call a girl a cat will usually make her mad but some of 

them don’t mind being called a kitten. To have a catty 
nature is much to her discredit, but kittenish behavior is not 
so much so. 


Self-reliant pussy has added other proverbs and sayings to 
our language. A man may be as restless as a cat or as light on 
his feet as a cat. If he comes unscathed through misfortune, 
we say he has the knack of falling on his feet and one who 
escapes when faced with almost certain injury or destruction, 
is credited with having nine lives like a cat. 

A cat has a mind of its own and its behavior is unpredictable, 
so when we are not sure just how anything is going to turn 
out, we speak of not knowing which way the cat will jump. 
However, when we feel absolutely certain about something, we 
say it’s as sure as pussy’s a cat, and that would seem to be 
sure enough. 


When we let slip something we shouldn’t, we let the cat out 
of the bag. This is no reflection on the cat, but comes from an 
old custom of tying a cat in a sack, taking it to the market and 
selling it to some easy mark as a baby pig. If some one let the 
cat out of the bag before the deal was completed, it was just 
too bad. 

Don’t ever be chosen as the one to bell the cat. It is usually 
a dangerous job, something like bearding the lion in his den. 
The saying originated in an old fable telling of a meeting called 
by the micé to consider what to do about the cat that was prey- 
ing on them. It was suggested that their enemy be made to wear 
a bell so they could hear it coming. All agreed that this was 
a wonderful idea and enthusiasm ran high until one wanted to 
know which of them was going to put the bell on the cat. The 
question is still unanswered. 

The cat’s nocturnal ways have led to the saying that every 
dog has his day and every cat his night. And speaking of dogs, 
the constant guerilla warfare which these animals often carry 
on has led to the expression of a cat and dog life for the bicker- 
ing and quarreling that make some homes unhappy. Some- 
times, too, it rains cats and dogs or so we say, but what either 
Pussy or Fido have to do with a downpour is more than any 
one knows. 
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Friends Around the Home 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


URS is the most complex language that any race has ever 

compiled, gathering its words and phrases from almost 
every possible source. Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that some of our feathered and four-legged friends 
have given name to various objects around the home. 

Nor is it any wonder that a few of our animals have taken 
their own names from the family dwelling. The sooty little 
Chimney Swift and the Barn Owl are examples of this sort. 
Gone, however, are the days when the cat’s whiskers were a 
part of every squeaking radio set. : 

The firedogs that rest beside the open fireplace have no 
further link with the canine world. A pair of mules is merely 
a certain type of house slipper that has been so called for more 
than 100 years past, while moccasins can be something to wear, 
as well as poisonous reptiles to be feared. 

‘Almost every American home has its sawhorse, to be used 
by the man of the house when he starts puttering around with 
saw and hammer. The well-stocked tool box is certain to contain 
a.rat-tail file and a rabbit plane. It may even hold a few 
butterfly screws. 

The cinnamon bear has its namesake in the pungent cinna- 
mon that stands beside the rest of the family spices. Draperies 
may be suspended from gooseneck brackets, and some of the 
fabric commonly known as duck is surely to be found some- 
where around the house. 

A few of the books in the bookcase may have dog-eared pages 
from being read and re-read. Others may be resplendent in 
calfskin bindings, while the framed “sheepskin” on the wall is 
merely an Americanized way of referring to the high school 
or college diploma. 


In Hayden, Arizona, it is unlawful to disturb or annoy a bullfrog 
or a cottontail rabbit. 
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Animals Weather 


Prophets 
by P. D. Keating 


At least a cloud burst is in the offing if this particular omen should prove to be accurate. 


MATEUR weather forecasting is a hobby with a lot of 
people who use various signs in order to tell whether the 
morrow will be fair or stormy. Some are guided by an aching 
limb or a painful corn in predicting whether or not rainy 
weather is in the offing. Others have their own pet omens that 
they claim are always right. 

There are many who follow Nature for their weather predic- 
tions and they look to Nature’s children, the animals, for sure 
signs of what tomorrow will bring. Birds are considered to be 
excellent weather-tables and many old-timers watch the crea- 
tures of the air for signs of weather changes. There may be a 
varying amount of accuracy in the actions of animals as re- 
flecting fluctuations in weather conditions. At any rate, many 
people believe in these omens implicitly. 

If the morrow will be fair, the birds, through their actions, 
will indicate it. Sea-ducks and halcyons will leave the land and 
flock towards the sea early in the morning. The robin will fly 
skyward and his song will be loud and joyful, if he thinks the 
day will be fair. 

Sparrows, right after sunrise, will become restless and 
noisy—a sure sign that the day will be bright and fair. And 
the larks, at daybreak, will sing loudly as they soar high, in- 
dicating fair weather for that particular day. 

Some bird students watch the owls on the preceding night 
to find out what weather is in store for the following day. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Owl and all the little owls hoot with an easy and 
clear note, then the approaching day will be full of sunshine. 


Bats appearing early at night also proclaim good weather for 
the next day. 

Just as the birds are harbingers of good weather, so the 
beasts are supposed to give signs of approaching bad weather. 
The cat, when he washes his face and ears, may indicate by such 
conduct that stormy skies will soon cover the earth. The dog 
is watched closely when be begins to scrape up the earth. If 
Joe Airedale digs earnestly and long, then be sure to take your 
umbrella with you if you stir out-of-doors later in that same 
day. 

The ass, also, gives warning of rainy weather by braying 
more frequently than usual. Hogs will scatter their food if they 
feel that rain is soon due, while oxen will sniff the air and look 
to the south as if expecting storm clouds any minute. 

Farmers watch their cattle and if they detect them gasping 
for air at noontime, then they make preparations not to be 
caught out under the soon-to-be leaking skies. Hikers, if they 
hear a grumbling noise in the stomachs of their dog com- 
panions, believe that rain is on their trail and hurry out of the 
woods as fast as possible. 

Veteran woodsmen, when they hear foxes barking loudly or 
see deer fighting, usually feel that stormy weather is fast ap- 
proaching. The shepherds, who tend their flocks of sheep or 
goats, do not have to look heavenward to forecast the weather. 
If they find their flocks restless, fighting, leaping or pushing, 
then they realize that it is time to hunt for shelter as the rains 
are soon due. 


His Master’s Shoes e he e e a By FRED CORNELIUS 


UTCH,” our three-year-old neighbor, went for a walk the 
other day, all by himself. 

When he was about a block from home, he sat down and pulled 
off his shoes and socks, and when he started out again, he left 
them right there on the sidewalk. 

Butch found his way back home at last, just as his mother 
was about to go in search of him. The shoes were not missed 
till later. 
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In about an hour “Gus,” the boy’s pet bull puppy, also went 
out for his daily walk. 

He came upon the shoes and sniffed at them. He must have 
recognized a familiar smell for he gathered the shoes up in his 
mouth and trotted home. He laid the shoes down in his own 
front yard and went back and brought in the little red socks. 

Then he lay down near them and waited for someone to 
come and take them into the house. 
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Birds Influenced History 
By IDA M. PARDUE 


OW differently the pages of history 
might have read, if it had not been 
for the ancient belief in bird augury! 

Alexander, for all his greatness, was a 
firm believer in the power of birds to 
foretell the future. In fact, a flight of 
birds almost ruined the city of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, before it had hardly started 
—and then was responsible for insuring 
its completion. 

Workers had outlined the area of the 
city-to-be with flour, when a flock of 
birds arrived. Attracted by the meal, 
the fliers lost no time in doing away with 
the unexpected feast. 

As the city’s markings disappeared 
down the throats of the birds, Alexander 
was aghast. Taking it as a warning from 
the gods that continuance was fatal, 
Alexander decided to disband the site. 
But his counselors, well schooled in bird- 
augury, had placed a different meaning 
on the visitation. To them, it was a good 
omen—a sign that the city would become 
famous as a provider of food for many. 
Alexander was finally convinced, and so 
Alexandria rose on the chosen spot, and 
fulfilled the prophecy. 

Geese are credited with saving Rome 
from the invading Gauls. 

The Gauls had beaten the Italians 
everywhere except in the capital city. 
They laid siege to Rome, and then one 
night tried to storm the defenses under 
cover of darkness. The defenders were 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The 
enemy was almost within the city; vic- 
tory seemed sweet and sure, and then 
Juno’s sacred geese sent their rasping 
call through the stillness. 

The warning woke every Italian, just 
in time to turn the near-victory of the 
Gauls into rout. 

From then on, inspired by this divine 
sign, the Romans heroically repulsed the 
invaders, and eventually won the entire 


war. 
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Tribal Taboos 


MWAN® primitive peoples have tribal 
laws, some so old that their origin 
is unknown, which prohibit the killing or 
even harming of certain animals. 

The Crow Indians, of North America, 
will go out of their way to avoid a bear. 
Rats, no matter how plentiful or pesty, 
are safe with the Dusuns, of North India, 
who consider them sacred! In the area 
inhabited by the Kisans, in India, the 
tiger may walk unmolested. The lion is 
taboo where the Hottentots rule. 

The Tshi, in Coomassi, protect the vul- 
ture—some Mongols, the crow. The hawk 
flies without fear among the Kenyahs, of 
Sarawak, and the eagle is never touched 
by the members of a South African tribe. 
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Unfriendly Rivals? 


By JOHN DAVID LEE 


O you believe that worn-out expres- 

sion, “cats and dogs just don’t love 

one another?” Maybe the present gen- 

eration of cats and dogs don’t know 

about the expression—then again, maybe 
they are tired of hearing it. 

Shortly after my marriage I bought 
my wife a six-month-old male Toy Man- 
chester—a common rat terrier or black 
and tan to us common folks. About a 
month later a friend offered me a gray 
female kitten and having a liking for 
soft fuzzy animals I decided that our 
house would: just have to be big enough 
for a cat and a dog, temperaments be 
hanged. After the dog discovered that 
the kitten wasn’t trying to steal our 
affections from right under his nose, he 
let the barriers down and my wife and 
I watched, with surprise, the friendship 
that developed between the two animals. 
However, at mealtime friendship ceased 
and my wife always had to place their 
respective dishes as far apart as possible. 

Before many months had passed the 
cat was twice as large as the dog but 
she seemed to get a great amount of 
pleasure out of the dog’s playful and 
dominant ways. It was always a tin- 
gling sight to watch the Manchester’s 
man-handling of the cat and I spent many 
pleasant hours observing their playful 
antics. 

One day I let both animals out to play. 
Shortly, from the far side of the house, 
I heard the Manchester growl, followed 
by a series of unfamiliar growls. Then 
some sharp painful yelps informed me 


that the Manchester was getting the 
worst of an argument and, as I ran out 
of the house and rounded the corner, 
I saw that a large Chow had the Man- 
chester by the throat and was swinging 
him back and forth through the air try- 
ing to sink his large teeth in my dog’s 
throat. As I rushed toward the melee 
to rescue my dog a streak of gray flashed 
past me and sailed through the air to 
land astride the Chow’s back. As the 
cat’s claws found their mark and sank 
deep into the intruder’s back, the large 
dog dropped the Manchester to give his 
undivided attention to something which 
was better qualified to handle his an- 
tagonistic mood. The Chow howled and 
made many circles but the cat’s claws 
dug deeper. Finally, in great pain and 
desperation the Chow practically flew out 
of the yard and when he rounded the 
corner of the fence, yelping in agony, the 
cat gracefully jumped off and returned to 
her favorite spot under the house, none 
the worse for her encounter. 

That night, as I sat at dinner I saw 
the Manchester through the open kitchen 
door sniffing at several bones in his 
dinner plate. Finally he picked up the 
bone having the most meat on it and 
cautiously sneaked toward the cat eating 
in the other corner. Getting as close to 
the cat as he dared, without incurring 
disfavor, he dropped the bone, went back 
to his dish and seemed to enjoy his de- 
pleted dinner with relish. Frankly speak- 
ing, I think you can see why I don’t 
believe that old expression any more. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Playboy of the Rivers 


The river otter likes to play, 
Just like a little pup; 

And so he smooths the river bank, 
Then gayly clambers up. 


When his toboggan slide is done, 
He'll give a saucy wink, 

And slide down with a happy splash; 
He's rather smart, | think! 
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For a Space 


Would | were a golden bee 
Sipping pollen from the tree, 

Or a little lamb who bounds 

All about the springtime grounds; 
Or a tiger, wild as flame, 

Whom you really cannot tame. 


Could | fly as eagles do, 

How | would look down on you; 
Be a seal in playful mood, 

Not concerned about my food. 
What to them | really owe, 

It's little that I'll ever know. 


—Violet G. Clarke 


Wise Old Owl 
O the delight of Milwaukee’s school 
children, a gray owl has chosen the 
front entrance of the city’s Public Li- 
brary as its home. 

The bird was first seen early in Oc- 
tober by a caretaker, who spotted it 
perched up among the acanthus leaves on 
a small, inner ledge of the loggia directly 
above the Library’s main entrance. The 
owl apparently has been a star boarder at 
the city’s fountain of knowledge for some 
time, taking its meals by night, and roost- 
ing in the dark recesses of the loggia by 
day. 

An attempt by the bird to enter the 
Library’s browsing room brought it to 
the attention of the librarians, and finally 
to the attention of scores of Milwaukee’s 
school children, who daily check the 
bird’s presence and his daytime activi- 
ties. The owl does not appear to mind 
the attention, and obliged a photographer 
by posing for a picture like a seasoned 
celebrity. 

Just why an owl, ordinarily a shy bird, 
should choose a public library for a home 
is a mystery to those who have seen the 
bird on his leafy perch. 

The best answer seems to be given by 
one of the Library’s teen-age patrons, 
who wrote the head librarian to suggest, 
“Do you suppose he’s looking for ‘Hoo’s 
Hoo?’ ” 

—Marian Pehowski 
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Follow the leader was the order of the day. 


Little Brown Majorette 


By CONSTANCE WALKER 


EEING is believing! So I crawled 

around on my hands and knees for the 
greater part of a very hot day, just to 
prove this story with an indisputable 
picture. Country animals are extremely 
active—my simple camera was never in 
the right place at the right time—and 
my agile subjects refused to pose. One 
roll of film finally netted one snapshot, 
as proof. 

Now, I can tell you about the little 
brown hen and her strange leadership 
of five white ducks. The unusual attach- 
ment is all verified by the shiny, black 
and white photograph. 

In the beginning, this particular hen 
was just one of many growing chicks in 
a spacious, but fenced poultry yard. On 
the outside, roaming at will, were the 
five white ducks. The observant hen, 
watching through the wire mesh, must 
have envied them their freedom for she 
finally found a way to join them. 

That evening, the lady of the ranch 
found the brown feathered miss settled 
for the night with her fluffy white 
friends and promptly returned her to the 
chicken yard. But the little hen did not 
seem to appreciate this solicitude and 
expressed her displeasure all night long 
in mournful peeps. 

Early the next day, she found the way 


out again and enjoyed sunny hours of 
freedom with her quacking companions. 
Again, at sundown, the lady of the ranch 
found the contented hen surrounded by 
the huddling ducks. Again, she was re- 
turned to the chicken yard. Again, dis- 
consolate peepings continued through 
the night. 

After several days of this procedure, 
the small but persistent hen was allowed 
to have her own way. What a wonder- 
ful day! Victory! Freedom! Power! She 
was a leader with five faithful followers 
completely under her sway. Day after 
day, she led the loyal band around the 
open spaces of the ranch yard, always 
stepping proudly in the front as they 
waddled along behind in single file. 

Only one thing ruffled her dignity and 
that was water. Unfortunately, there 
was a pool, irrigation ditches, and a 
reservoir and whenever they paraded too 
close to the alluring wetness the ducks 
immediately went for a swim. These 
were trying moments for the little brown 
hen and she spent them pacing the 
water’s edge, distractedly clucking. But 
soon, the ducks would all amble out, and 
once more she would take the lead, glory- 
ing in her importance. This was her 
chosen career — a haughty, strutting 
Majorette. 
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These stories were written by mem- 
bers of a fourth grade at the Tapley 
School, in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
“Mac” is a Scottish Terrier owned by 
Miss Kathryn Smith, the teacher. As a 
part of the Humane Education program, 
sponsored by the American Humane 
Education Society, these children have 
become aware of Mac’s needs, and are 
accepting the responsibility of caring 
for him. 


Tapley School’s Special Pupil 

MacTavish is a black scottie. Every- 
one calls him Mac. He is eight years 
old. He comes to school every day. Mac 
greets the principal, Miss Daniels and 
the teachers every morning before going 
to his room. Mac likes us and we like 
him. 

Last year, Mac spent most of his time 
with Miss Sullivan and her first grade 
class. The class had built some play- 
rooms. When Mac wanted to sleep he 
would use the doll’s crib or the fireplace 
of the playroom. The children decided 
he needed a bed. Out of a wooden box 
they made a bed, painted it, and made a 
pillow for it. At nap time, Mac went 


to bed for a rest. 

When the children had their individual 
pictures taken, Mac led the first grade 
and -was the first to have his taken. He 
then sat in a chair beside the photog- 
rapher and watched the children have 
their pictures taken. 


INTERESTED 
WATCHER 


This is Mac's favorite 
activity. He sits for 
hours watching the 
tadpoles. Sometimes 
he puts his nose right 
into the aquarium. 


One day the fire chief and some school 
officials were visiting during a fire drill. 
How they laughed wken they saw Mac at 
the head of the first grade line going 
out for fire drill. He was at the rear 
of the line coming in. He did not run, 
but walked and paid no attention to the 
visitors. 

Mac is given many presents by the 
children and teachers. They give him 
meat and big hard bones. 

This year, Mac visits the fourth grade. 
When we go to the movies, Mac joins us. 
He sometimes sits in a chair and watches. 
Sometimes he lies down and sleeps. He 
liked the picture about beavers. 

We decided to learn all we could about 
dogs so that Mac would be happy living 
with us. We know how Mac is feeling; 
what to feed him; how to groom him; 
how to tie him in the yard; and how to 
train him to heed and obey commands. 
We all went to the S. P. C. A. to learn 
how lost, sick and hurt dogs are cared 
for. Mac has been to the S. P. C. A. for 
X-rays, treatments, to have his nails cut 
and his teeth cleaned. Mac is a good 
pupil in school. —Robert Cerata 
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How a Dog Feels 


You can tell how a dog feels by the 
way he acts. If a dog feels well, he is 
playful. He carries his tail straight up 
in the air. His eyes will be shiny and 
bright. He has a happy bark, too. 

—Marjorie Stone 


MAC GETS 
GROOMED 


Each week a new com- 
mittee is selected to 
groom Mac during the 
before-school period. 
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Our Trip to the S. P. C. A. 


Our class visited the Springfield branch 
of the Angell Memorial Hospital on Bliss 
Street. We visited the operating room. 
We noticed how clean it was and how 
clean all the operating instruments were. 
We saw the pharmacy and were surprised 
it had so many medicines, pills, and 
bandages. There was a sterilizer to keep 
everything free from germs. We saw 
the kitchen where the animals’ meals are 
cooked and where the dishes are washed. 
The kitchen and pans were all very clean. 

We visited the wards where the dogs 
are ill. We saw dogs and cats that had 
bandages on them. We saw a dog just 
coming out of nembutal from an opera- 
tion. We saw a dog with a broken leg 
and the leg in acast. We saw a dog with 
a large collar around his neck so he could 
not lick himself. The animals that were 
very sick were covered with blankets to 
keep them warm. 

We also visited the stray cat and dog 
wards. We saw some very lonely cats, 
dogs, and kittens. They had a warm 
place to stay, good food and care at the 
S. P. C. A. They were so pleased and 
happy to see us. 

There was another ward where cross 
dogs that had bitten people were. They 
were treated kindly the same as the 
other dogs. 

While we were in the office, we saw a 
woman bring in a stray dog whose eye 
was hurt. Another lady brought in a nice 
black cat which she did not want any 
longer. Later we saw them both in the 
stray cat and dog ward. The dog’s eye 
was fixed. 

We had a good time and learned a 
great deal. The dogs seemed happy with 
the attendants and wagged their tai!s 
when they saw them. 

—Beverly Murphy 


* 
Fire Drill 

Mac has to go to fire drill with our 
class. We make him go because if it were 
a real fire and he stayed in the room, he 
would be burned. 

Mac leads our class out of the building. 
He walks with us to our regular place 
and stands and waits until the return 
signal is given. When we return, Mac 
leads us up the stairs and into our room. 

—Robert McCarthy 
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RAINCOAT 
FOR MAC 


These two girls de- 

signed and made a 

raincoat for Mac. It is 

waterproof for it is 

made from an old rain- 
coat. 


by OLIVE SMITH 


»f Humane Education 
umane Education Society 


What Dogs Should Eat 


A healthy dog should have a cold, wet 
nose, shiny hair, and bright eyes. To keep 
a dog healthy, he should have vegetables 
such as carrots and tomatoes mixed with 
his meat and dog food. For vitamins, he 
should have milk, tomato juice, cod liver 
oil, lime water, and raw eggs. A dog must 
have fresh water daily. Dogs should not 
have cake, cookies, or candy. 

Mac drinks his milk every day at 
school when we have our milk period. 

—Margaret Moodie 


Dogs Need Exercise 


If a dog lives in the country, where he 
has plenty of room to run, he gets enough 
exercise to keep healthy. In the city, 
where the traffic is heavy, it is not safe 
to let a dog run around. If the dog is tied 
in the proper way he can be healthy and 
happy in his own little yard. String a 
wire between two posts or trees or from 
your house to a post in the yard. Puta 
metal ring on the wire. Tie a long enough 
leash to the ring. The ring will slide back 
and forth on the wire as the dog moves 
or runs around. The dog will not get 
tangled up if he is tied like this. The dog 
can run, jump, walk, or play and will be 
happy. 


Mac has a large yard to play in. He 
has plenty of exercise every day. 
—Allen Morrisette 


How to Groom a Dog 


The children of our class have learned 
the proper way to groom a dog. First 
brush the dog’s hair the way it does not 
grow. Do this all over his body. Then 
brush it the way the hair grows. After 
doing this, comb the dog’s back and sides, 
but not his head or legs. It is important 
to brush a dog daily for it makes him 
healthy and clean. If you do not brush a 
dog, his skin may become irritated. The 
best kind of a brush to use is one with 
soft bristles. An old hair brush is good. 
Never use a wire brush. 

We demonstrated on Mac the right way 
to groom a dog. Mac liked it very much. 
When we are through, his coat is fluffy 
and full of waves. A different committee 
grooms Mac every day and he loves it. 

—Frances Von Flatern 


A Dog’s Sleeping Quarters 

Dogs should have a nice, soft bed. It 
should always be kept clean. It should 
not be in a drafty place as dogs can 
catch cold and be very sick. A dog’s bed 
can be made from a wooden or cardboard 
box, cut down on one side so the dog can 
get in and out easily. Fill the box with 
shredded paper or a pillow. Stuff the 
pillow with cedar shavings. The dog will 
like it, but the fleas won’t. It is impor- 
tant to clean a dog’s bed every day. 

Mac’s bed at school is a box we made 
and painted. He has a feather pillow. We 
clean and air his bed every day. 

—Rozxanna Osgood 


On Stormy Days 

Dogs will catch cold and die if people 
do not take good care of them. When it 
is stormy, do not make your dog stay out- 
side. City dogs are used to warm houses 
and feel the cold. In the cold weather, 
put a sweater or blanket on the dog to 
keep him warm. When a dog comes in 
out of the rain or snow, wipe him off, 
especially his paws. A dog catches cold 
through the bottom of his paws. 

Mac has a red wool sweater which has 
four legs and a turtle neck. He is covered 
with the exception of his head and tail. 
We made him a raincoat. When Mac 
comes in from outside, he waits and asks 
to be wiped off. 

—Jean Boardway 


MILK FOR 
MAC, TOO 


These boys bring up 

the milk crate each 

morning. During the 

milk period, Mac gets 
his share. 


Lost and Sick Dogs 


Every dog must be licensed. The tag 
should be on his collar. If you find a dog, 
look at his license number and call the 
tax collector’s office. Give them the num- 
ber of the license tag. They will tell you 
the name and address of the owner. Call 
the owner and he will come to get his dog 
and be grateful to you. 

If a dog is sick or injured or has been 
abused, call the 8S. P. C. A. They will 
come after the dog. He will be taken to 
the S. P. C. A., where he will be given 
proper care. He will be among friends 
and treated kindly. If the dog is a stray 
dog, he will be fed, kept warm and be 
placed in a good home. 

Mac has been to the S. P. C. A. several 
times. He will have to go again soon as 
his teeth need cleaning. 

—Nicholas Bodley 


How to Lift a Dog 


When you lift.a dog be careful not to 
hurt him. Hold him between his front 
paws where his chest is and under his 
hind legs. Lift the dog gently. Make sure 
you have his weight divided evenly. 

Mac likes to be held and carried like a 
baby. He likes to rest his head and front 
paws on your shoulders and sit on our 
arms. Sometimes, he likes to be carried 
like a baby on his back, four paws in the 
air. Most dogs do not like to be handled. 
—Geraldine Moriarty 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents e 


by Dorothea Clark 


The Miracle of Spring 


HE warm rays of an early spring 
sunrise shone down on a few ragged 
patches of snow that remained from the 
earth’s wintry blanket. The pungent 
odor of the warming soil produced a feel- 
ing of expectancy in the air. Along the 
wall a few blades of green gave promise 
of things to come. The shrubs and trees 
whispered of amazing events about to 
happen. Suddenly from the low shrubs 
near the wall, a sweet voice rang out. 
“Hip, hip, hurrah, boys; Spring’s here,” 
it sang. In a twinkling, the whole area 
was electrified. The momentous occasion 
was at hand. The great miracle had 
begun. 

It was just the voice of a modest song 
sparrow that heralded the great event— 
an event that happens year after year— 
and that is the wonder of it. As regu- 
larly as the great sky clock swings around 
to its spring position in the sky, just so 
regularly the spring migration of birds 
begins. It may be a robin or a bluebird 
that makes the announcement; but what- 
ever bird it is, the thrill of that moment 
is unmatched by any other occasion. 
From now on, each day. will be filled with 
the anticipation of meeting old friends 
among the bird arrivals, or, possibly, 
with the delight of making the acquaint- 
ance of new ones. 

Not only do we wonder at the regu- 
larity of the return of the birds, but also 
are we amazed to learn that the same in- 
dividual bird returns to the same locality 
year after year. The date of arrival can 
be ascertained with fair accuracy. The 
early migrants may be affected by 
weather conditions; but, as the season 
progresses, the dates on which the later 
migrants are seen vary little from sea- 
son to season. Another remarkable fea- 
ture of migration is the fact that, year 
after year, individual birds not only re- 
turn to the same locality but also that 
many of them are known to return to the 
exact place; a field, a garden, a thicket. 
People who become well acquainted with 
their bird guests often recognize a par- 
ticular bird that has returned by some 
oddity in its plumage. A more accurate 
means of identification has been devised 
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by the banding of birds. One spring 
some chimney swifts fell from a chim- 
ney into a fireplace. They were banded 
and released. The next spring a flutter- 
ing of wings revealed that one of the 
same birds had fallen into the same fire- 
place on the same date as on the preced- 
ing year. 

As one thinks about this incident an- 
other question about bird migration is 
raised. It is known that chimney swifts 
winter in tropical regions. How then 
do these birds find their way back to their 
nesting grounds? It was once thought 
that birds followed the mountains and 
rivers in their travels. Observations of 
birds traveling several thousands of feet 
above the earth’s surface seem to dis- 
prove this theory. It is suggested that 
they may have a sense of direction that 
guides them on their journeys. 

The real wonder concerning migration 
is, why do birds migrate anyway? The 
comings and goings of birds have been 
observed by people for centuries. Many 
extraordinary explanations have been 
made as to where the birds go in the 
winter. It was not too long ago that some 
observers seriously considered the possi- 
bility that swallows spend the winter at 
the bottom of ponds and that swifts 
sealed themselves in mud nests. How- 
ever, as people traveled more extensively 
it was observed that birds which nest in 
the north were seen in the southern re- 
gions during winter months. This led 
to the conclusion that birds go south to 
avoid the cold weather. But when one 
watches the seemingly fragile little 
chickadee and the equally small nuthatch 
feeding energetically in the zero weather 
of the north, the conclusion is inevitable 
that low temperatures cannot be the basis 
for migration. Further study of birds 
—through banding and the accumulation 
of many records—has resulted in a dif- 
ferent interpretation of this phenomenon. 
It is now believed that lack of food is of 
much more importance than lower temp- 
eratures as a cause of migration. There 
are many records of summer birds that 
habitually go south for the winter 
months, being found in the more north- 
ern regions when food is available. 


Observations show that the spring 
migration occurs simultaneously with 
the breeding season. Studies of migra- 
tory birds show the reproductive organs 
greatly enlarge at the time of migration. 
This enlargement of the reproductive 
organs seems to furnish the impulse as 
well as the energy needed for the flight 
to the breeding grounds. 

Another factor that may have a bear- 
ing on the migratory habits of different 
birds is the original home of the species. 
The ancestors of some come from the 
northern regions. Birds in this group 
appear to be of a hardier nature and 
constitute the winter visitors in some 
areas. They apparently journey only as 
far south as is necessary to obtain suf- 
ficient food. Another large group of 
birds, vireos, hummingbirds, warblers, 
has its origin in the tropics. The migra- 
tory flights of these birds are much longer 
than necessary. This is shown by the 
fact that they continue their flight over 
regions rich in food. It has been sug- 
gested that the several advances and 
recessions of the glacier may have estab- 
lished in such birds an altered migration 
pattern that accounts for these long 
flights. 

Recent experiments seem to show that 
light and temperature conditions affect 
the development of the reproductive 
organs of some birds, which in turn 
influences the urge to migrate. Some 
suggest that the presence of certain 
vitamins in the new spring growth of 
vegetation, and the insects that feed 
upon this vegetation, are needed by the 
birds at this time of year and lure them 
to their breeding grounds. However, 
much more experimentation and investi- 
gation need to be done to discover the 
full significance of the effects of tempera- 
ture, light, food supply, and physiological 
development on bird migration. 

Some time the many facts relating to 
migration may be pieced together to 
make a complete story. Some parts may 
never be known. But of the fact of mi- 
gration there is no doubt. Each year 
the birds will return. The world will be 
filled with their music and their beauty. 
Then we know all is right in the world. 
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Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two. Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: Birds have different mi- 
gratory habits. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: The Miracle of 
Spring. 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Take a trip around the school grounds, 
or your own immediate neighborhood, to 
learn what kinds of birds may be seen there. 

Keep a record of the date on which 
you first see the bird. 

Check the date of your discovery with 
the record of the average date of ar- 
rival which may be posted in the Museum 
or published in the newspapers by the 
local bird club. 

Make a map of school yard or your own 
immediate neighborhood. 

Locate the trees and shrubs found 
there. 

Mount the picture of each bird you 
see in the particular place where it was 
seen 
Visit the Museum to observe at close 

range the markings and comparative sizes. 

Make a series of charts showing the 
pictures of birds that remain in your lo- 
cality all the year round; those that nest 
there in the summer; those that stay only 
for the winter; and those that pass through 
in the spring and fall. 

Dramatize the habits of the various bird 
groups. Let some place or object repre- 
sent your locality. Have some child repre- 
sent a particular bird and demonstrate its 
habits. For example: A child, representing 
a winter visitor, will come from the north 
to the locality; remain for the winter; re- 
turn to the north for the summer. 

Be sure to feed the birds on days when 
a late spring snow makes it hard for them 
to find food. 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 


Specific Ideas: 

Some birds stay in a locality all the year 
round. 

Some birds visit in a locality only during 
the winter. 

Some birds go south in the fall and re- 
turn to the locality in the spring. These 
birds build nests and rear young in their 
summer homes. 

Some birds visit a locality in the spring 
and again in the fall on their way to and 
from their nesting grounds to their winter 
homes. 

Early bird arrivals in the spring usually 
come from nearby places. 

Attitudes: 

An interest in the returning spring birds. 

An interest in learning to recognize some 
of the common birds. 

A desire to protect and care for their 
feathered friends. 

These attitudes are expressed as follows: 

The child enjoys taking trips to see 
birds. (These trips should not be too 
long at first, especially for small chil- 
dren.) 

The child exercises self-control by re- 
maining quiet when a bird is seen. 

He remembers to feed the birds when 

the weather is stormy. 
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Grades Four, Five, Six 


I. BASIC IDEA: The food of birds is an 
important factor in their migratory habits. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: The Miracle ot 
Spring. 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 


Keep a record of the birds seen through- 
out the season noting the following: date of 
arrival; temperature; weather; place where 
the bird is seen; its general color; flash 
colors; what it is doing; such as feeding, 
singing, flying, perching; name of bird— 
if known. (To begin an acquaintance with 
birds, one needs first of all interest, some 
sharp ears, and good eyes. Names will 
come later.) 

Make a map of North and South America 
showing the migration routes of the dif- 
ferent familiar birds. 

Make some bird houses to place out of 
doors for the returning birds. 

Prepare an exhibit to show how birds 
may be attracted to one’s yard; and how to 
protect them from harm. 


IV. DESIRABLE OUTCOMES: 
Specific Ideas: 


Birds that stay in a locality all year round 
feed during the winter months on seeds or 
dormant forms of insect life—permanent 
residents. 

Birds that nest in a locality and rear 
their young there require a large amount 
of insect food ... permanent and summer 
residents. 

Birds that visit in a locality on their way 
north and south must stop in good feeding 
areas to obtain the food necessary to supply 
energy for travel ... spring and fall mi- 
grants. 

Birds that come to a locality from the 
north often arrive because of a scarcity of 
food farther north . . . winter visitors. 

In the spring an increase in temperature 
with a corresponding increase in the abun- 
dance of insects and the development of 
plant life usually brings in new bird ar- 
rivals. 

Birds that arrive first come from nearby 
places while birds that arrive later may 
come from places as far south as South 
America. 

Attitudes: 

An enduring joy in the returning of the 
birds each spring. 

A feeling of wonder at the unfailing 
regularity of Nature as exemplified by bird 
migration. 

A sympathetic understanding of bird life 
so that the desire to be kindly towards birds 
will supplant any desire to harm them. 

These attitudes are expressed in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

The children take bird excursions by 
themselves. 

They visit the museums and parks to 
study the birds there. 

They show enthusiasm and pleasure in 
recounting their experiences. 

They voluntarily spend much time 
making bird houses. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Books for reference: (Titles marked with 
* are for children) 


Allen, A. A. — The Book of Bird Life, 
D. Van Nostrand. 
A readable, interesting, accurate ac- 
count of all phases of bird life. 
*Baxter, Leon H.—Boy Bird House Archi- 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
ee. 
And older but useful book for children 
interested in constructing bird houses. 
*Boulton, Rudyerd — Traveling with the 
Birds, M. A. Donohue. 
The story of migration: theories, 
routes, distances, day and night fliers. 
Chapman, Frank M.—Handbook of Birds 
of Eastern North America, D. Appleton. 
A basic, scientific text for the study 
of birds. 
*Flack, Marjorie—The Restless Robin, 
Houghton Mifflin. 
An interesting gg of the travels of 
a robin. Good to introduce the idea 
of migration to young children. 
Griscom, Ludlow—Modern Bird Study, 
Harvard University, 1945. 
A text which contains the most recent 
knowledge and viewpoints concerning 
migration: cases and origin; factors 
and routes. 
Peterson, Roger Tory—A field Guide to 
Birds, Houghton Mifflin. 
An excellent guide for identification. 


Visual Aids: Films. 


Bird Neighbors in Winter—16 mm., silent, 

1 reel. 

Our common, familiar birds; how they 
may be protected. 

Birds of North America—16 mm., silent, 

color, 16 subjects (100 feet each). 

Available in any combination. 
Characteristics, economic value, con- 
struction and location of nests. 

Kindness to Birds—16 mm., silent, 1 reel. 
Building and placing bird houses; re- 
sults of kindness to birds. 

High Over the Border—16 mm., sound— 

2 reels. 

Bird migration; how they link the 
Americas. 

OIAA film now handled by the State 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

For list of distributors, consult “1000 
and One, the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” The Educational Screen, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Humane 
Education 


is the salvation for animals in the 
future. By this means the children 
of today will grow up to be the kind 
adults of tomorrow. 

One way you can help is to secure 
additional subscriptions to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS so that teachers 
and children may reap the bene- 
fits of the information contained 
therein. 
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Walter J. Dethloff 
E welcome to Boston, Walter J. 
Dethloff, who has recently been 
elected President of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, replacing Robert F. 
Sellar. 

Since 1923, Mr. Dethloff has been ac- 
tive in humane work and these many 
years of experience will stand him in 
good stead in his new position. Starting 
as Superintendent of the Wisconsin Hu- 
mane Society, which position he held for 
nineteen years, Mr. Dethloff was instru- 
mental in leading this organization from 
a single office with a staff of three to one 
of the most imposing and up-to-date 
buildings in the country. During these 
years, he served as president of the Mid- 
West Conference and became a leader in 
the field of livestock loss prevention. 

Chosen to become General Manager of 
The American Humane Association, Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1942, Mr. Dethloff has 
continued in this capacity until the pres- 
ent time. We wish him well in his new 
position. 


New Kindness Posters 


HE new poster, a reproduction of an 

oil painting in full color, is ready 

for distribution. It tells a story of the 

returned serviceman and his faithful dog. 

Kindness Week this year is April 7-13. 

Plan to promote kindness to animals now 

by sending for as many copies as you can 

distribute. Prices are low and posters 
will be sent postpaid: 


Twenty-five copies .......... 1.25 
Seventy-five copies .......... 3.50 


American Humane Education Society 


Boston 15, Mass. 


180 Longwood Ave. 


National Kindness Poster 
of the American Humane Association 
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The killdeer feigns injury to draw attention from the nest. 


Devotion Unlimited 


ARE indeed is the instance where a 
mother of the wild forsakes her 
young. 

At the first sign of danger the timid 
deer will bound away at a surprising 
speed, but when she has a youngster to 
protect, defiance replaces timidity. If 
the mother deer hasn’t time to conceal 
her fawn from danger, she will readily 
fight to the finish. 

The killdeer’s apprehensive actions 
will quickly fade when her nest or young 
are in peril. On such occasions she will 
feign a broken wing, and flutter along 
within a few feet of the intruder. By 


thus endangering herself, she distracts 
attention from her cherished nest. 

Rarely seen through the daylight hours 
is the flying squirrel, but when danger 
threatens her young ones she will come 
sailing to the attack. 

When a stream becomes flooded, it is 
not uncommon to see a mother muskrat 
swimming untiringly to safety — her 
young ones clutching to the fur on her 
body. 

When danger is brewing, most feline 
mothers will pick up their young and 
move them to a safer place. 

—George Stanley Lookabaugh 


Guardian Cats 


N no other town of its size in the 
world are there so many cats as in 
St. Ives, England. As soon as a visitor 
arrives at the station, he is surrounded 
by friendly cats who rub against his legs 
and mew and purr to attract attention. 
Hundreds of cats will be seen walking 
through the streets, sitting on the door- 
steps cleaning their faces, or lying curled 
up in sunny corners of buildings. In fact, 
cats are everywhere. 

The explanation for this great cat 
population is to be found in the fact 
that the people of St. Ives make their 
living by fishing, and therefore the most 
valuable possessions of every family are 
the fishing nets. St. Ives is a very old 
town and there are many houses that 
have been there hundreds of years. In 
these rambling dwelling places of fisher- 


men there are large numbers of rats. 

During the winter the precious nets 
are stored in the cellars of the houses. 
If it were not for the close watch of the 
cats, there would be very little left of the 
nets when fishing time came around 
again, for nothing seems to please a rat 
more than to gnaw a net. No wonder 
that St. Ives is a real paradise for pus- 
sies. The fisher folk can’t have too many. 

In the middle of the sixth century of 
the Christian era, according to a Japa- 
nese writer, sacrifices were made to the 
domestic cat as the “guardian of the 
manuscripts.” All the learning of the 
time was recorded on long rolls of papy- 
rus, and cats were used to keep away 
the mice that would have eaten the pre- 
cious documents. 

—H. E. Zimmerman 
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Seventy-eighth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1945 


T= year 1945 marked our seventy- 
seventh year of animal protection 
throughout the Commonwealth. With 
agents and branches in every part of the 
State, we have been able to carry out a 
comprehensive program of helping ani- 
mals in distress and investigating com- 
plaints of cruelty. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of animals are inspected yearly at 
stockyards, riding schools, and elsewhere. 

More than 45,000 animals were treated 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and its branch in Springfield. This was 
an increase of some 2,000 cases over the 
previous year. We are more than pleased 
to see this increase in the alleviation of 
suffering, even though the deficit for 
just the two Hospitals amounted to 
$56,683.51. 


We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank our many friends and supporters 
who, despite the heavy burdens imposed 
by war and taxation, helped us to carry 
the responsibility of meeting the ever- 
increasing cost of preventing cruelty. 
Without such aid we should not have 
been able to carry on our activities in 
the various departments. 

The report for the American Humane 
Education Society follows these pages 
and is self-explanatory. Suffice it to say 
then that we consider this work of ines- 
timable value in training the youth of 
our country to understand the value of 
animal life and promote a nation-wide 
consciousness for the need of kindness. 

A detailed statement of the work of 
our prosecuting officers in Boston and in 
our several branches follows: 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,777 
37 
Animals inspected ............. 42,452 
Horses, injured or unfit for service 
—humanely put to sleep ...... 438 
Herses taken from work ........ 127 


Small animals, injured, diseased or 
unwanted, humanely put to sleep 23,808 


Animals placed in homes ........ 2,164 
Animals returned to owners ..... 637 
Ambulance calls .............. 9,046 
Animals inspected at stockyards .. 752,060 
Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 
Ambulance mileage, Boston ..... 27,550 
Kept under constant inspection: 
Slaughter-houses ............ 79 
Poultry slaughter-houses ..... 89 
Pet shop and chain stores ..... 63 


March 1946 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1945 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1945 


SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston .... 32,146 
Total cases treated in Springfield . 13,508 
45,654 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
889,527 


METHUEN 
W. W. Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 989 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 961 
Small animals (returned to 


(placed in homes) ....... 

(humanely put to sleep) .. 2,953 
Average number of horses 

cared for (per month) ... 8 


Horses (humanely put to 
PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ..... 2,029 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 1,626 
Small animals (returned to 
owners) 
(placed in homes) ....... 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,003 


Horses (humanely to 
(taken from work) ...... 8 
4. Prosecutions 5 Convictions ... 4 
15,826 


SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 


John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 7,550 


At Stockyards and abattoirs . 112,048 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 106 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 20 
(humanely put’ to sleep) . 181 
Horses (taken from work) . 53 
(humanely put to sleep) . 6 
4. Prosecutions 7 Convictions .. 4 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 


1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 772 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 1,310 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 8,159 


NEW BEDFORD AND 
ATTLEBORO 


Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 
William J. Lees 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 3,895 
Abattoirs and stockyards ... 1,424 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted animals ..... 475 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 139 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,897 
Horses (taken from work) .. 11 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 2 
4. Prosecutions 10 Convictions .. 9 


BROCKTON SHELTER 


Herbert Liscomb 
From Opening of Shelter, June, 1944 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 517 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 103 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,551 
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HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only 1,598 


eee 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 
Small animals (returned to 


(placed in homes) ....... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 943 
Horses 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1 
WENHAM 
Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 3,090 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals 310 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... g 


(humanely put to sleep) .. 
Horses (taken from work) .. 9 


28 
4. Prosecutions 7 Convictions .. 7 
WORCESTER 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 3,031 
Abattoirs and stockyards and 
railroad yards ........... 3,848 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (placed in 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 10 
Horses (taken from work) .. 3 
5 
4. Prosecutions 6 Convictions .. 6 


HOLYOKE 


This Branch continues its work, as in the 
past, arranging with a leading veterinarian 
in Holyoke to call for and care for sick, in- 
jured and unwanted animals of that city. 

Officers of the Holyoke Branch are: 


James Bower, Jr., President; Brooks White, 
Treasurer. 


NORTHAMPTON 


This branch, under the leadership of 
Miss Isabel B. Cressler, president, and Mrs. 
Arthur S. Warner, treasurer, had a very 
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active year in animal protection. A vigor- 
ous membership drive resulted in many 
new members and renewed interest on the 
part of old members. 


Chief Officer’s Report 


The statistical summary of the work 
of our Humane Officers speaks for itself. 
In almost every case, the number of in- 
spections and investigations shows an 
increase over that of the previous period. 
Our Society has continued its practice of 
prosecuting for violations of anti-cruelty 
laws only in flagrant cases, and when 
corrective influences have failed to ac- 
complish immediate results. The meas- 
ure of our work is determined by its edu- 
cational, advisory and preventive results 
and not by the. actual number of its pros- 
ecutions for cruelty. 

In our state-wide crusade against 
cruelty, our Humane Officers have invari- 
ably adhered to the principle that it is 
better to convert men from cruelty than 
to convict them in the courts. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


To our Auxiliaries we extend our 
grateful and hearty appreciation. As 
always these outstanding groups of 
women have continued their important 
work of augmenting the efforts of vari- 
ous branches throughout the State. 

The Auxiliary, in Springfield, had an 
active and successful year under the 
presidency of Mrs. Magnus F. Peterson. 
Efforts of the nearly 200 members have 
been directed toward supplying needed 
equipment for the Hospital and further- 
ing the Humane Education program. 

More than 1,200 articles furnished for 
use in operating room and wards and 
one member, Mrs. Frank Cheever, 
stitched 200 blankets for cage use. Pur- 
chased were surgical instruments, fur- 
nishings for the doctors’ quarters and a 
film for use in Humane Education. 

Almost an annual event, Mrs. Dwight 
W. Ellis, a director, opened her home for 
a dessert bridge which realized some 
$533. <A bird feeding program by the 
Auxiliary resulted in over a thousand 
pounds of grain being distributed. 

Officers and directors of the Spring- 
field Auxiliary who have served with 
Mrs. Peterson the past year included 
Mrs. Harvey R. Preston, first vice- 
president; Mrs. J. Clarence Allen, sec- 
ond-vice president; Mrs. Emerson W. 
Elliott, recording secretary; Mrs. A. 
Heywood Hovey, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Fred B. Korbel, treasurer. 
The directors numbered Mrs. Walter B. 
Cruttenden, Mrs. Walter J. DuBon, Mrs. 
Robert C. Munroe, Mrs. Joel Harris New- 
ell, Mrs. Sidney W. Stevens, and Mrs. 
Harold S. Treworgy. Mrs. Dwight W. 
Ellis and Mrs. Stuart W. Robson are 
honorary directors. 

Continuing its excellent record of past 


years, the Winchester Auxiliary worked 
under the leadership of Miss Leontine T. 
Pote, president; Mrs. William M. Beggs, 
treasurer; Arthur H. Bryer, local agent. 

We are most appreciative of the work 
of the Women’s Work Committee of 
Greater Boston. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. George D. Colpas, chairman, the 
Committee supplied many items which 
otherwise would have had to be pur- 
chased at considerable expense. 


REPORT OF WORK COMMITTEE 


From February 1945 to January 1946 
Inclusive: 
2,772 Gauze Bandages 
768 Gauze Sponges 
7 Denim Pillows 
60 Instrument Squares 
12 Sterilizing Squares 
10 Drapes 
5 Operating Hoods 
Considerable mending. 


GRACE E. COLPAS, Chairman 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1946 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 


ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 

His Excellency Maurice J. Tobin, Governor 
of Massachusetts 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Adams, Edward S., Fall River 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 

Blaisdell, Albert B., Haverhill 

Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, N. C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Coleman, Sydney H., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Conant, James B., Pres. Harvard University 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H 


Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Freshel, Mrs. Curt P., New York City 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Gould, Arthur L., Boston 

Kemp, E. F., Somerville 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M.,GrandRapids, Mich. 

Murphy, Rev. W. J., Pres. Boston College 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, New York 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 
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Schurr, Burlingham, Holyoke, Mass. 
Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 
Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 
Woolley, Mary E., Westport, N. Y. 
Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 
Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer’s Assistant: JOSEPH MOONEY 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Executive Committee 
ERIC H. HANSEN, ( 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 
JOHN R. MACOMBER 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 
Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Eric H. Hansen, President 


William Dana Orcutt 
Charles G. Bancroft 

John R. Forgie 

William E. Putnam 

John R. Macomber 

Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn 
Walter M. Kendall 
Stanwood K. Bolton 


Hon. Channing H. Cox 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
George F. Booth 
Thornton W. Burgess 
George H. Godbeer 
Edward G. Fischer 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Victor A. Friend 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 

Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 

Mrs. Dudley P. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Edith Ward, London, England 

Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea, Mass. 

Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Constance L. Abbott, Andover, Mass. 

Miss Mildred Carlson, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Theodora Jones, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

Miss Gracie Fields, England 
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American Humane Education Society 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1946 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 


ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 
His Excellency Maurice J. Tobin, Governor 
of Massachusetts 
Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 
Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 
Barton, Mrs, Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 
Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, New York, N. Y. 
Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 
Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 
Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H 


Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, III. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston, Mass. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 
Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Cal. 
Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Cal. 
French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Johns, Charles R., London, Eng. 
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Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, Il. 

Landes, Bernard S., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Istanbul, Turkey 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Packard, Bertram E., Augusta, Maine 

Peck, William R., Holyoke, Mass. 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rathom, Mrs. John R., Providence, R. I. 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Saunders, Miss Marshall, Toronto, Ontario 

Schleck, Leo P., Madison, Wis. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester, Mass. 

Smith, Effie E., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill, Mass. 

Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 

Williams, Charles A., Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee 
and Corporation Official 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Eric H. Hansen, President 


William Dana Orcutt John R. Macomber 

William E. Putnam John R. Forgie 

Charles G. Bancroft Hon. Percival P. Baxter 

Walter M. Kendall Edward G. Fischer 

Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Victor A. Friend 


Honorary Members 
Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, II. 
Miss Louise de St Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 
Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 
Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 
Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


During the year 1945, field workers 
for our Society in Texas, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Washington and Georgia traveled a 
total of 32,537 miles. They visited 546 
communities and 537 schools, giving 873 
informal talks and addresses. In this 
manner they reached children and adults 
numbering 142,295, formed 2,143 new 
Bands of Mercy, took 22,577 Jack Lon- 
don Club pledges and distributed a total 
of 139,219 pieces of literature. 

Our work in foreign countries resulted 
in supplies being sent to Canada, Eng- 
land, British West Indies, South Africa, 
India, New Zealand, Syria, Morocco, and 
Ireland. 


Kindness Week 

The thirty-first anniversary of Be 
Kind to Animals Week was celebrated 
throughout the Commonwealth and in 
every state in the country. In our an- 
nual poster contest we received a total 
of 6,332 posters from 480 schools. Prizes 
consisting of 1,792 gold and silver pins 
and subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals 
were awarded. Thousands of posters, 
leaflets and commemorative blotters 
were distributed, and proclamations by 
Governor Tobin and city officials served 
to apprise the general public of the 
celebration. 

Our yearly feature for Humane Sun- 
day was an illustrated lecture by Mr. 
Thornton Burgess at the Boston Public 
Library, followed by the showing of our 
new film, “Out of the Heart.” 

As usual radio stations were generous 
with time given over to specially pre- 
pared broadcasts over WBZ, WNBH, 
WNAC, WEEI, WORL, WMEX, WCOP, 
WHDH, WSPR, WTAG, WOCB, WESX 
and WBRK. 


Further Developments 
Other activities during the year in- 
cluded our annual photographic contest, 
the award of our National Humane Key 
and the frequent showing of the Society’s 
films. 
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New Enterprises 

Last year saw the installation of a 
full-time humane education worker in 
Springfield. Coming to us highly recom- 
mended, Miss Olive Smith has fulfilled 
our every expectation. Complete courses 
have been set up for that city’s school 
system which, it is hoped, will be ex- 
panded during the years to come. 

In addition, a new department has 
been created for Our Dumb Animals. 
Each month, two pages are devoted to 
articles and plans aimed primarily for 
the use of teachers. 


Deceased Friends 
Who Remembered Our Societies in 
Their Wills 


The following left bequests to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals or to the American 
Humane Education Society in 1945: 
David Willard, Greenfield 
William H. Baker, Salem 
Marcia A. Reed, Whitman 
Helen P. Jenness, Boston 
Marianne R. Bartholomew, Barre 
Sophronia D. Bullard, Boston 
Annie E. Eames, Marblehead 
Jennie Longley, Groton 
Gertrude S. Guiler, Boston 
H. Emeline Morse, Whitman 
Emily F. Wheeler, West Newton 
James A. Quigley, Boston 
Elizabeth Wood Pike, Florida 
Frances Stearns Cheney, Framingham 
Jane E. Haskell, Braintree 
Louisa Appleton Wells, Cambridge 
Ella F. Anderson, Boston 
Anna D. L. Nelson, Watertown, N. Y. 
Cynthia A. Steele, West Brookfield 
George A. Bacon, Longmeadow 
Emma L. Young, Spencer 
Grace A. Wood, Cambridge 
John R. Smith, Provincetown 
Emma G. Porter, Worcester 
Ethel M. Horner, Newton 
William F. Cole, Worcester 
_Carrie H. Jacobs, Boston 
Martin E. Bennett, Newport, R. I. 
George B. Bacon, Cambridge 
Helen C. Everett, Boston 
John C. White, Easton 
Louise K. Gunn, Cambridge 
Elizabeth S. Hosmer, Newton 
Amelia L. Walker, Belmont 
Mary F. Houghton, Stoneham 
Zoe Oliver Sherman, Boston 
Zillah E. Wells, Lynn 
Emma T. Oliver, Morrisville, Pa. 
William B. Titcomb, Hingham 
Sarah J. Eddy, Bristol, R. I. 

John A. L. Julian, Exeter, N. H. 
Lillian A. Sawyer, Cambridge 
Mary Abby Hurd, New York, N. Y. 
Alice E. Burr, Boston 

Edgar J. Rollins, Somerville 

Jane Olivia Mosher, Cambridge 
Martha M. Burt, Winchendon 
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Kangaroo Facts 
ANGAROOS are just kangaroos to 
most people who think of them as a 

single species. In reality there are a 
great many kinds of them, over a hun- 
dred species, in fact. Some are big ones, 
over six feet high and weighing two hun- 
dred pounds, while others are little fel- 
lows no bigger than rabbits. 

We all know that kangaroos can jump, 
but many of them have other accomplish- 
ments, as well. Quite a number are strong 
swimmers and, when pursued, will take to 
the water where they can outswim either 
horses or dogs. One family, the tree 
kangaroos, are skillful climbers -who 
spend much of their time high up in trees 
like monkeys. 

A kangaroo may look shy and wear a 
gentle, timid expression, but when it 
comes to a fight, he makes a brave and 
dangerous opponent who must be treated 
with respect. Some of them are said to 
growl like a dog when angry, and then it 
is time to take warning. 

The baby kangaroos are smaller in 
proportion to the size of their parents 
than any other fur-bearing animal. Even 
the biggest of them are only about an 
inch long when first born. No wonder 
they can be carried in the mother’s pocket 
so conveniently. 

There is no doubt that a tame kan- 
garoo would make an interesting pet. Osa 
Johnson, the explorer and writer, tells of 
an Australian lady who used to take her 
pet kangaroo with her when shopping 
and would put some of her smaller par- 
cels into its pouch to be carried home. 

—John H. Spicer 
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“The Cure”’ 
By JACK T. BOYD 


Yesterday | walked down Main 

Like many times before; but once again 

My chin was draggin’ on the ground— 

Suddenly | heard a “Yip”; there stood a 
hound! 


He was a “mutt,” a little mutt for sure, 

(I never dreamed he'd prove to be “the 
cure!”) 

He barked and jumped upon my leg, 

And started then and there to beg. 


“C'mon and play,” his wistful eyes implored, 
“You're sure a-lookin’ mighty bored!” 
| reached my hand out, grabbed his muzzle, 
And with that began a REAL tussle! 


We had a picnic, little mutt and I, 
Til | left him, feeling gay and spry! 
Guess all | needed was attention— 
| got it with his friendly intervention. 


MORAL: 


If sometime when YOUR chin's a-draggin’, 
And Mr. Gloom keeps on a-naggin’, 

Don't ignore our canine creatures, 

They're SURE to brighten up your features! 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 

In Boston, "Bird and Animal Lore" is pre- 
sented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:05 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Charlena Kibbe 
broadcasts a similar program each Tuesday, 
at 2:15 P. M., over WSPR—1270 on your 


dial. 
BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Rowley Day 

ACH year since its opening as a pub- 

lic institution in 1927, the Holyoke 
Museum has fittingly carried out pro- 
grams in observance of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Three years ago, Burling- 
ham Schurr, naturalist, director and 
curator of the Museum, instituted an 
original idea to be a part in the celebra- 
tion of Kindness Week. The undertaking 
was designated as “Rowley Day,” an 
event to be observed on Thursday during 
Kindness Week. 

The purpose of “Rowley Day” is not 
only to pay tribute to the one who has 
devoted his life in furthering the cause 
of kindness to every living creature, and 
to the one who introduced Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, but also to make the day a 
time of intensified effort on the part of 
all lovers of domestic and wild creatures. 

Naturalist Schurr suggests that “Row- 
ley Day” might also be called “Rally 
Day,”—a time to rally to the cause of 
animal life, and that members of our 
organization strive to enlist additional 
membership in our Society. Getting new 
members for the Society is to be an added 
part in the program of the Holyoke Mu- 
seum for this year, and “Rowley Day” 
will be celebrated appropriately. 


Naturalist Schurr watches as children write 
letters to Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1945 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, attractive in 
blue binding and gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
* telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
| verse. 


i Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button ----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 

It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 


blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Mew Weck Bloitens 


Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be Kind to Animals 
Week, is now available. 

Printed on a white coated stock, this edition is most attractive 
in red and black, with an appealing photographic reproduction for 
illustration. 

Persons or Societies desiring special imprints of their own 
names should write immediately for quantity price quotations. 

Price without special imprint—one cent each—in lots of 25 or 
more blotters. 

Postage should be included for smaller orders. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures,"’ we are announcing our annua 
photographic contest to end June 30, 
1946, 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
Piet $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ..:..... 5.00 
Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


POSTER CONTEST 

Once again the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. will conduct a Humane 
Poster Contest, open to pupils in ele- 
mentary schools in Massachusetts in- 
cluding grade four through high 
school. 

Prizes will consist of attractive gold 
and silver pins and medals and sub- 
scriptions to OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

Announcements, containing valu- 
able information and contest rules, 
may be procured by writing the 
Society. 

Do not attempt to enter the con- 
test before reading the rules. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 


Children’s $0 75 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Do You Like Unimals? 


F COURSE! Everybody likes animals! We venture 

to say that the percentage of the some 140 million 
people in this country who do not like animals is so small that it 
would scarcely be worth considering. 

But what is worth thinking about is the vast number which, 
although liking animals, are doing nothing, actively, to better 
their lot and protect them from cruelty. There are, indeed, an 
appallingly few in number who are actually in the employ of 
animal protection societies. 

We realize that the few must work for the many; that because 
of the very nature of the work only a limited number can be so 
employed. 

Perhaps you who read this are among those few. If you are 
not, would you like to feel that you are a real part of this humani- 
tarian movement? 

Seventy-eight years of experience have taught_us that the best 
way to teach people about animals and impress upon them that 
animals deserve kindness and consideration is to distribute copies 
of Our Dumb Animals as widely as possible. 

Thousands of copies are sent out each month, but we have not 
been able to do much more than scratch the surface. You can 
help, in your own way, by securing additional subscriptions for 
us or sending gift subscriptions in your own name. 

That is how you can take a real part in the kindness to animals 
program. May we look forward to hearing from you? If every 
one of our readers secured one extra subscription, it would add 
very materially to the spreading of our words of kindness. 
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